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The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and 


will not clog on the rollers. 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 
LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 4 


best quality, always on hand. 


BLACK INKS. 


Fine Gloss Cut, 

Extra Qui k Drying Job, for 
hard sized and cale “nd. pape ar, 2.00 

Fine Job, for sized and cale pnd. 


#0 1.40 1.00 


pit V Wood Cut, live rr Cylinde or 

and Adam” Pre 1.50 
Wood Cut, 
eae 


for pow pr ssses, 
Book, 
0d Book, 
Hand. Press News, 
Drum Cylinder News 
Rotary and Bullock Ne “ws, 


BLUE INKS. 


E xtra Fine Bronze Blue, . 
“ Light Blue, ° ; 
Dark Blue, 1.50 1.00 
Light Blue, e . 1,00 
Light L abel Blue, . ‘ 75 
Ultramarine— Extr: a Fine, 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 


YELLOW INKS. 
Naples Yellow, . 
Fine Lemon Yell ow, 
Fine Orange Y ellow, 
Poster Lemon Yellow, 
Poster Orange Yelléw, 


1. 50 


100 765 


ed a CS | ed ae es 


Per ib. 
Fine Card or Wood C am 00 8.0L 
) 200 1.00 


2.00 


1.50 100 75 
75 50 


Per Ib. 
Carmine, ; ; . 8 4.00 16.00 
Li ake, ‘ “ f: 2 ~ 10 bA 8.00 
c rims n Lake, : 3.00 
Extra Fine Re 2d, . 6. 4.00 

| Fine Red, . ° , ~ wa 2.5 2.00 
Fine Ve srmilion, ‘ : - 2.5 1.50 
Poster Rec ° 1.50 1.00 75 50 LO 
Orange Mine ral, . - 


RED INKS. 


} 


: > | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE 


COLORS. 
Royal Purple, . ° 


Mauve, = . . : : . - 5.00 


3 
| Violet, 


50 10 


- 2.00 


1.00 


a 100 


50 
50 


Claret, . . » 8.00 
Magenta, : 


MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. 


| Lake B rown, 

Chocolate Br wn, e ° 

Fine Gold Size, . ° . ° 2.00 

Fine Raw Sienna, . . : 2.00 
| Snuff Brown, . 

Fine Umber Brown, , 

Fine Dark Brown, . 

Fine Light Brown, . ° 

Tints of all shades ¢ and colo a.» 


"1 40 


00 1.50 100 
| White Size, ° ° . ° e 50 1,00 | 


White Ink, ° a 75 5 10 


- 24.00 16.00 8.00 | 


5.00 3.00 


Per lb. 
2.00 


GREEN INKS, 
Medium Green, ° ° ° 
French Green, , 

Lake Gre en—Light, : 
Dark Green—Deep, . . 2.50 
Fine Light Green, 

Poster Green— Dark, 

Poster Green—Light, 


PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 


No - 0 for re ducing bs ster Inks, 
ob 


2.00 1.50 1.00 
200 1.50 100 


“ 
Quik x ientnal Varnish, 
By the gallon at special rates. 


 eaRAraS VARNISH. 


By the gallon at special rates. 


These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
impurities. 


se-Inks in Barrels and Nese “ Special Low Rates. “@a 


R. $8. MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, eleieiotln. 
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Gordon Job Press, 
Half medium, 3x19, the regular Franklin; in war- 


ranted good order; price $310, boxed and shipped. 


Liberty Job Press, 
Quarter-medium, 10x15 inches inside chase, with foun 
tain and steam fixtures; in good order; price $200. 


Four-(ylinder Hoe (Rotary), 
Large size, and in first-class order; now erected in Phila- 
delphia, and can be examined on application at this 
office; price $4,500. 


Ruling Machine, 


(Hickok’s Pennsylvania), in good order; price $100 


Double Ruling Machine, 


Hickok’s make, in good order; will be sold cheap 


Washington Hand Presses (Hoe) 

One platen 2214x32% inches; will print a six-column 
paper; with iron roller apparatus, vibrating cylinder, 
etc.; price $175, boxed and shipped. 

One platen 19x25 inches; medium, to print eight pages 
octavo; in good order; price $115. 

Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 74% x12¥ inches inside of chase; new; price 
$75. 
Adams Press (Bed and Platen) 
Size of platen, 14x18; 2-roller; in good order 
Lithographic Hand Presses 
Various styles and sizes. 


Plow-kunife Paper Cutter, 
28 inch, iron frame; good as new; price $30. 
28-inch Hoe, wood frame; in good order; price $25. 


Sheridan Cutting Machine, 
42 inch; in first-class order; with extra knife; cost $800; 
will be sold for $400. 


Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 
One No. 5 Hickok Standing Press, 20x28% platen; six 
iron rods; almost new; price, $90. 
One double-geared Evans, all iron, platen 32x42; good 
as new in all respects; $200. 
One Boomer & Boschert Press, platen 23x30; in good 
order; price $125. 


One Wood-bed Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 


Calendering Machine 
With rolls 27 inches long, 6 inches diameter; with 


countershaft and compound gears; in first-class order. 


Marble Imposing Stones, 
With stand and drawers, as follows: 
39 xX 44 


22%x 


inches, 2% ‘ . 


50 - 2 


/ / “cc 
26%x 390% 2 


[ron Imposing Surfaces 
22x28 inches, with stand and drawer; $15. 


3014x42 inches, with new frame and drawer; price $30 


Stereotype Machinery 
One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175 
One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%4; $100. 
One Job Casting Pan, $30. 
One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 
One Stereotype Hand Shaving Machine, 12 inch, to 

shave type high; $100. 
One Chiseling Machine, $40. 


One stereotype Shaving machine, for curved plates; will 
shave any size plate; been in use with Bullock press; 
price, $175. 


Case Rack 
With Galley Top, to hold 36 cases; price $9. 


[1] 
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A BLUNDER SHOWING GOOD JUDGMENT. 

Considerable amusement has been afforded to literary circles 
in England and this country by the recent award of a prize for 
an original composition on a familiar topic. The glittering 
bait to authors was offered by the directors of the ‘ National 
Thrift Society ’’ for the best essay on so common-place a topic 
as the thrift of a nation. A committee of experienced and en- 
tirely competent literary men aided the directors of the Na- 
tional Thrift Society in examining and passing upon the disser- 
tations offered for competition. After painstaking perusal and 
mature deliberation the palm of superiority was bestowed upon 
a resident of Chichester—one whose name was entirely un- 
known to fame. Here was strict impartiality; what is more, 
the verdict of popular opinion endorsed the production which 
had been crowned with substantial laurels. Naturally the 
directors and their advisers felt very proud of their judgment, 
pluming themselves particularly on having discovered a lite- 
rary prodigy. 

All went merry as a marriage bell until that well-known 
author, Mr. Samuel Smiles, came forward, and showed, in the 
most conclusive manner, that the greatly lauded prize essay was 
taken word for word, letter for letter, commas, semicolons, 
periods and all, from a book written by Mr. Smiles and pub- 
lished just fifteen years ago, the well-known Murray, of 
London, being the publisher. What made matters worse, or 
perhaps better, was that Mr. Smiles’ book was a remarkably 
successful one, having passed through several editions, and 
there being 35,000 copies in circulation. To crown the glo- 
rious sell, the name of the work from which the prize essay on 
thrift was boldly and bodily stolen, was ‘‘ Thrift.’’ 

All England, that had applauded so heartily the superior 
judgment of the Thrift Society directors, now laughed long 
and loud in derision at their amusing blunder. 
sionate reflection there is really no food for merriment because 
eight, ten, or a dozen intelligent gentlemen were not familiar 
with the contents of a work issued a decade and a half ago. 
There is no denying that they awarded the prize to the very 
best essay that was submitted to their collective judgments. 


On dispas- 





Samuel Smiles has given the best years of his life to the study 
He should 
feel complimented that his success in his chosen field of study 


and elucidation of individual and national thrift. 


was made so brilliantly apparent by the reward given to a man 
who had at least sense enough to know where to find the exact 
article that was wanted. Of the principle involved in so 
daring a plagiarism the least said the better, and we are not at 
present discussing the moral aspect of the case. 

We of the United States have really nothing to smile at in 
this, to some, hugely comical affair. Not many years ago a care- 
fully picked committee of college professors awarded a first 
prize to the astonishingly clever essay of an undergraduate. 
He was a bright young fellow, and everybody interested con- 
gratulated the wise old heads of the University in having 
properly cultivated the exceptional gifts of so remarkably 
bright a young man. Before the applause had fairly died 
away, there came forward a sophomore who showed, in the 
most indisputable manner possible, that the phenomenally 
brilliant student had been to the great mental labor of care- 
fully copying his magnificent composition from Buckle’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Civilization.” 
and had to bear as best they could numerous jokes at their ex- 
pense. Yet they had only given unstinted praise where un- 
stinted praise was due. In both these curious instances, really 
big blunders served to show that those making them had the 
best of judgments and were prompted by disinterested, be- 
cause impartial motives. 


———_———_-o+ 


Of course the professors were laughed at, 


Mr. JOHN G. STAUFFER has removed his Patriot and Re 


Sormer newspaper and job printing establishment from Milford 


Square to Quakertown, Pa., in a new building erected for the 
purpose. A new drum-cylinder press, run by steam power, 
has been added to the machinery. A telegraph instrument 
ticks in the composing room, and the operator is—the foreman 
of the office, an intelligent young printer, who learned tele- 
graphy to accommodate himself to the new order of things, 
and who sets type or sends a message, just as may be neces- 
sary, without any disturbance to the usual printing-office routine. 
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RAPID GROWTH OF THE BOOK-TRADE., 


The recent death of John A. Appleton, whose obituary ap- 
peared in the July number of the CrRCULAR, brings forcibly to 
mind the swift advances made by American publishing houses. 
From the early manhood to the demise of John A. Appleton, 
he was the active member of a firm that manufactured books 
by millions and is to-day in a highly prosperous and growing 
This the fame 
and commercial connections of which are world-wide, was 


condition. gigantic publishing concern, 
started just sixty-five years ago, in an obscure street of New 
York, by an unknown New England man named Daniel Ap- 
pleton. He had not much capital, and less credit; but his fund 
He was 
deemed a wonderfully successful man in his day and genera- 
tion, dying twenty-five years ago, leaving behind a flourishing 
business, which, together with his other personal property and 


of energy and business capacity was inexhaustible. 


real estate, was liberally estimated at $200,000. 

His sons and successors expanded at an astounding rate and 
on a permanent basis the business he created. Their greatest 
hit was the Cyclopzedia, which from the outset enjoyed an im- 
mense sale, and of which a new and greatly improved edition 
has recently been issued. This noted work entailed an enor- 
Not less than half a dollars were 
expended in getting out the work; the best literary and scien- 
tific talent was freely employed. 


mous expense. million 
The great expenses in- 
curred brought later a rich return. 


$200,000 


Compare the modest 
left at his death by Daniel Appleton, with the 
$500,000 paid out by his sons for work done for their Cyclo- 
pedia, and you have a tolerably clear idea of the wonderiul 
growth of the book business. There are other American pub- 
lishing houses that have expanded rapidly in the last quarter of 
a century; and prominent among them are the Harpers, of 
New York, and J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Centralization of capital and talent have much to do with 
the expansion of the publishing trade, but the spread of edu- 
cation, the growth of the common-school system, still more. 
The ‘fine old English classics,’? of which we hear a great 
deal, met a very slow sale among the appreciative classes who 
monopolized the wealth and culture of their day—that ‘* highly- 
An 
edition of Addison, published in the hey-day of his fame—a 
5,000 volume edition 


cultured. English public’’ for whom they were written. 


was just thirty-three years in selling. 
Bentley’s edition of Milton—s5,000 books—remained on hand 
for forty-three years. Pope’s edition of Shakspeare—3,000 


printed 


lasted the booksellers forty-eight years. Shaftesbury’s 


‘*« Characteristics,’’ a sterling work for thinkers, remained un- 
sold, in its first small edition, for forty-eight years. Even 
that popular novel of Richardson’s, ‘‘ Sir Charles Grandison,’”’ 
was twenty years in selling to the extent of one moderate edi- 
tion. 

The book-publishing trade of England has grown almost 
as fast as that of the United States. The English pub- 
lishers have retained a more profitable field for enterprise 
in the novel than their American colleagues. Issuing a story 


in three volumes is advantageous to book-makers. English 





readers submit to this expensive plan because of their ‘circu- 
lating libraries, which bring the newest novels to every door 
at a nominal price. Editions of English novels to-day are 
governed as to size almost exclusively by the orders of the 
owner of the most extensive and best known circulating li- 
brary—Mudie. 





. aa 


REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS. 

Persons complaining of the great numbers of books pub- 
lished should pause to consider that the number of works an- 
nually printed is small in comparison with those written, ready 
for the press, but rejected by publishers. All of the larger 
publishing houses have a ‘ reader’’—a man who peruses all 
manuscripts offered and either accepts or rejects them. From 
his decision there is no appeal. Ambitious young authors 
complain that it is unjust to be compelled to abide by the de- 
cision of a single person; to have to submit to one opinion, 
when an appeal to the public is what the anxious writer desires 
to be enabled to make. ‘That cannot be made without the 
types, and the barren honors of type can be attained only by 
the consent of the ‘‘ reader,’’ who, as a rule, is accurate in his 
judgments. Intuitively he can tell what will be acceptable 
to the reading public. 

The late James T. Fields, while he was an active partner in 
the firm of Ticknor & Fields, was waited upon by a young sugar 
merchant who had poetic aspirations. The mercantile man 
complained that his manuscript poems had been rejected by 
the firm, and he wanted to know the reason why, inasmuch as 
all of his friends had heard the verses read and unanimously 
declared them to be an invaluable accession to American 
literature. ‘‘ Our reader decides that,’’ said Mr. Fields, in his 
blandest tones. ‘* Then I would like to see the reader.’’ 
Always the personification of amiability himself, the publisher 
took the merchant up stairs to the reader. That mighty per- 
sonage sat at a desk heaped high with manuscripts; he care- 
fully read a few pages of each package, then dropped it into a 
basket at his side. Occasionally he became more than ordi- 
narily interested; in that case he placed the package inside his 
desk. ‘‘ Why, he goes through ’em just as I sample sugar,”’ 
exclaimed the would-be poet, in amazement. ‘‘ That’s be- 
cause he is as familiar with literary wares as you are with 
sugars,’’ rejoined Mr. Field. 


”? 


said the mer- 
They went, and the disappointed bard 
gave up verse-making, but he made a large fortune in sugar. 
Since ‘‘readers’’ are not infallible, being mortals, they 
commit mistakes. Miss Evans’ novel of ‘‘ Beulah’’ was, re- 
jected by half a dozen houses. At last Carleton’s ‘‘reader”’ 
saw its merits, and on his judgment it was published without 
delay, making $3,000 for the publishers and as much more for 
the author. No less famous a work than the ‘‘Sketch Book ”’ 
of Washington Irving was rejected by John Murray, of London. 


‘*1 am satisfied, 


” 


chant; ‘let us go. 


One of the best “‘readers”’ this country ever produced was 
Henry J. Raymond, the editor, who was reader for the Harpers 
before he started the New York Zimes. His judgment was 
invariably correct. Sometimes there is a difference between 
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readers and publishers. Appleton’s reader having decided 


| cousins talk so much but practice so little. 


in favor of an issue of ‘‘ Lothair,’’ the brothers limited the | 


edition to 2,000; they sold 40,000 copies of the work. 
Readers for magazines and story papers have a hard and 

endless task. Oliver Dyer, who has written a good deal him- 

self, is the reader for Bonner’s New York Ledger, and has 


filled the place acceptably for a number of years. The reader 


So far as we know 
or can learn, no American author, from Washington Irving and 


| Fenimore Cooper down to Longfellow and Bret Harte, ever 
| received a farthing from any book of theirs published in Eng- 


for Harper's Monthly peruses, on an average, fifteen original | 


contributions a day, and, on an average, rejects twelve of them. 
In a single twelvemonth the Harpers have rejected the manu- 
scripts of one thousand novels. Is there any necessity for 
stating that the ten hundred long stories were not read through ? 

In consolation to aspiring young authors remains the fact 
that money renders them entirely independent of the terrible 
reader. If they have the means to pay for the printing, paper, 
binding and sterotyping, any publishing house will publish for 
Without the cash needed for these 
outlays, all unknown authors must abide by the decision of 
the readers. 


them on commission. 





adil 

A NEW NOTION IN COPYRIGHT. 
Something entirely novel and unique on the perplexing ques- 
tion of an international copyright treaty between this country 
Mrs. Amelia B. Ed- 
wards is the wonderful woman who has formulated a new idea 
on an exceedingly trite subject. 


nd England is advanced by a lady. 


Inasmuch, however, as she is 
a capable and industrious author of many years’ experience, 
she is entitled to a hearing. Her plan is, that an English 
author writing in England, or an American author writing in 
the United States, shall dispose of one-half the work to a pub- 
lisher of his or her own nationality, and sell the other half to a 
foreign firm. For example, Mrs. Edwards having completed 
a novel making a thousand pages, she sells five hundred pages 
to the Longmans, of London, and the other five hundred 
pages to J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. This done, 
the work is to be issued simultaneously on both sides of the 
ocean. Mrs. Edwards argues that the pirates in both countries 
would be at liberty to reprint the half of the book copyrighted 
abroad, as half a work would be practically valueless. By 
this means, insists the lady, English authors would acquire 
protecticn in what, in a majority of cases, is their most im- 
portant market-—the United States. 

Mrs. Edwards, being an English woman, does not pause to 
consider that under the present English laws, which could not 
well be repealed, her ingenious method would not vest any 


land when they 'were not on England’s soil to conform to the 
letter of the one-sided British law governing copyrights of 
foreign authors. 

Therefore, while Mrs. Edwards’ curious scheme inures to the 
benefit of her own countrymen and countrywomen, it would 
be practically valueless to American authors. As soon as this 
lady and all the members of her guild in England will be as 
earnestly desirous of seeing protected the writings of Ameri- 
can authors in England as they are to have their own works 
properly guarded in the United States, we shall be much 
nearer obtaining a just and fair international copyright treaty 
with England than we ever have been. 





PENNY POSTAGE. 


The following resolutions were offered by Mr. Wm. E. 


| Lockwood, of Glen Loch, at the annual county meeting of 
| the Republicans of Chester County, held at West Chester, 


rights in an American which an Englishman would be legally | 


bound to respect. What we want here in the United States is 
an equitable international copyright treaty; one protecting 
American authors and publishers. To all propositions for such 
a pact England has turned a deaf ear. Meanwhile, most of 
her publishers have boldly pirated the works of popular Amer- 
ican authors. Dickens, Tennyson and Carlyle were paid large 
sums by the American book houses that brought out the works of 
those authors here. All such payments were purely voluntary, 


being prompted by that love of fair play of which our English | 


Pa., August oth, 1881: 

Wuereas, We believe the Republican organization represents in great 
part the education, the intelligence, the conscience, and the thriit of the 
American people ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That in the interest of peace through education, all letter 
postage shall be reduced to one cent for one-half ounce ; in other words, 
penny postage. 

2. That all post offices shall be made United States postal telegraph 
and telephone stations ; the charge for either service not to exceed five 
cents for ten words, the address of both sender and receiver to be free 
of charge. 





aa anaes - 
Mr. O. B. SIGLEY, late of the Washington (N. J.) Séar, has 
purchased the Mauch Chunk (Pa.) Coa/ Gazette; has put a new 
Potter cylinder press into the establishment, and will otherwise 
improve and invigorate this old and at-one-time influential 
journal. 





=) 

KNABB & BEAN, job printers, 136 South Sixth Street, Phila 
Mr. 
continues the business at the old location. 


delphia, have dissolved partnership. Theodore Knabb 


Sent ; 
INDIANA ITEMS. 


—The Monticello 7imes is anew Democratic paper by C. J. Rey- 
nolds, at Monticello, Ind. 


—The Xenia 7imes has changed hands. 
the helm, and the paper is much improved. 


Frane & Reiger are now at 


—The Miami County Sentinel has been changed from a nine-column 
folio to a six-column quarto. Quite an improvement. 

—The Moroco Courier has suspended. 

—The Herald, a temperance paper, of Lafayette, is presided over by 
a lady. 

—The Logansport Chronicle is one of the best local papers in this 
section. 

—The Wabash Plain Dealer is a six-column quarto, changed from a 
nine-column folio. 
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Mr. Aucust KNEULE, of Pennsburg, Pa., has sold the | 
Bauern Freund establishment at that place, and joined his son, | 


Edwin K. Kneule, in the publication of the Norristown Regis 
ter, daily and weekly. 
of the Register, a handsome building has been erected on the 
Main street of Norristown, and is used exclusively for the re- 
quirements of the newspaper and job office. The building is 
22 feet wide by 62 feet long, and two stories in height. An 
Otto gas engine—the first in Norristown—and a fast, single- 
cylinder Taylor press, furnish power and speed for the news- 
paper. A commodious residence adjoining the office has also 
been purchased by Mr. Kneule, rendering the passage from 
labor to refreshment a short and pleasant one. 
ae ee ee ee oe 
Ir 1s very seldom that an author jumps into -popularity with 
his first work. It takes long practice to make a good writer. 
For instance, Henry James, Jr., began writing stories a dozen 
or more years ago, when he was a beardless boy; they were 
full of promise, but they did not satisfy him, and are now 


buried in the magazines where they appeared. 





o- 

Mr. J. O. K. Roparts, of the Phoenixville (Pa.) MZessenger, 
finding the Washington hand-press too slow for his circulation, 
has purchased a first-class drum-cylinder press to do the work, 
and is happy over his increased facilities. 





aise 
HOW IT IS DONE. 

Newspaper readers often express amazement at the quickness 
and fulness with which the biographies of great men are pro- 
duced after their death. The New York correspondent of the 
Buffalo Courter tells how it is done: 

It was about one o’clock A. M. when the despatch telling 
of Disraeli’s death reached the newspaper offices. Some of 
them were out a few hours later with four or five-column obitu- 
aries. Of course it was impossible to write them and set them 
up after the receipt of the news. 
that. They were already written and set up, and had been 
** standing ”’ 


But there was no need of 


several days, ready for use at a moment’s notice. 
The obituary pigeon-hole is one of the handiest things in a 
newspaper office. It contains the very articles that may be 
wanted when there is no time to write them. Notable persons 
may die suddenly, even when the newspaper forms are ready 
to be locked up, and if the obituaries were not ready before- 
hand the papers would have to go without them. It was what 
might be called a close shave in the ex-Premier’s case, on ac- 
count of the news coming in so late. A great deal of matter 
that was ready for the forms had to be lifted out; for the 
It has 


often been said that men would be astonished if they could 


sketches must go in, no matter what was sacrificed. 
read their obituaries. That sensasion might be enjoyed by 
scores of prominent persons, who possibly are not even think- 
ing of death, if they could get access to the obituary pigeon- 
holes of the leading newspapers. 





-@-— 


SHAKSPEARE’S first poem was published in 1592. 


To accommodate the growing business | 


| rowed to get out of Deadwood. 





ADVERTISING THAT PAID. 

Johnny Manning, the Sheriff of Deadwood, D. T., was in 
St. Louis on business, and he remembered that the year before 
a St. Louis man had been up to Deadwood and left owing a 
man several hundred dollars, which was to be paid as soon as 
he got home. Manning met the man in St. Louis, and he said 
he would hand him the money next day, but the days passed 
and the money did not come, though the man was amply able 
to pay. So one morning Manning inserted a personal in a 
newspaper to the effect that if the man who left Deadwood be- 
tween two days did not pay the money he forgot to pay, 
before night, the whole circumstance would be published the 
next day. The notice was signed ‘‘John Manning, Sheriff of 
Deadwood.’’ Before nine o’clock a young man called at 
Manning’s hotel and said he had come to pay $22 he had _ bor- 
Manning found out who’the 
money was borrowed from, and took it to carry to the Deadwood 
citizen, remarking that he was not the man referred to, but it 
was a mighty mean sheriff who would not carry money to a 
friend. The next man to call was the one he wanted, and he 
paid the money and apologized, and begged the Sheriff to say 
nothing about it. During the day seven citizens of St. Louis 
called on Manning and paid him money for citizens of Dead- 
wood, believing the Sheriff had reference to them in his notice; 
and after he had gone away, another citizen called and asked 
the clerk for Manning, but the clerk said the other fellows had 
all been there and paid up and this man had better keep his 
money. The Sheriff said he always thought advertising paid, 
but he never had it demonstrated to his satisfaction before. 


_—— 
A FORGOTTEN WRITER. 

France has recently afforded an interesting variation on the 
old text of the vanity of human wishes. The Academy lately 
offered a prize for the best essay on Lamartine; but, though 
some hundreds of manuscripts were sent in, not one was con- 
sidered worthy of receiving the pnze. This in itself affords a 
curious example of the oblivion into which Lamartine’s name 
must have fallen of late years in France, if his name could not 


inspire a single essayist sufficiently to receive the approval of 


the Academy. There wasa time when the name of Lamar 
tine was in the mouths of all men—when he ranked highly 
alike as poet, as novelist, as historian, and as politician. When 
3alzac took him as the model for his poet-politician Canalis, 
His 
poems were read and adored, his ‘‘Girondists’’ eagerly studied, 
his political career closely watched. Yet it is not many years 
since he died in poverty, and almost forgotten even then. The 
present generation has passed him by, and apparently contains 
no one, at least in France, able to lay a tribute upon his aban- 
doned grave. 


Lamartine was generally understood to be a great man. 


Probably the unconscious insincerity which was 
characteristic of all Lamartine’s life and work is the cause of 
this curious indifference to him to-day. 
survive; ‘* Graziella’’ 


But few of his poems 
is little read, and his influence upon the 
politics of his day has left no abiding impression upon the 
history of France.—/London News. 
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ANONYMOUS WRITERS FOR THE PRESS. 

C. F. Clarkson, the veteran agricultural editor of the Des 
Momes Register, gives his views as to fictitious signatures to 
newspaper articles: 

Having been inside of the curtains for a considerable portion 
of a long life, it has given an opportunity to judge of the 
character and animus of those who write for newspapers over 
fictitious signatures. I have no confidence in them and seldom 
read their productions. They are either ashamed of what they 
are writing, or they are sneaking slanderers. This kind of 
stabbing is done in fancied security. To be defended by such 
a one casts suspicion upon the man or the cause. Stich com- 
munications are always suspected and shunned by reflecting 
men. 

And when I have known of a man writing an article and sign- 
ing to it the name of one who has been dead thousands of yeats 
or who never existed, I ever after hold that man at a respect 
ful distance asdangerous. It may be laid down as a safe rule 
that any man who writes and signs some other than his own, 
or some arbitrary initial letters, is ashamed of what he writes, 
or is not willing to be responsible for the statement, or wishes 
to stab some man’s character in the dark, or knows his own 
character for veracity is so bad that his name attached would 
be an impeachment of the article. I have made this matter a 
study for many years, and fictitious writers have always been 
suspicious men. 

Poets and novelists have so concealed their productions, but 
it was only until their writings had established the fact that 
they would be a disgrace to their real ones. ‘‘Junius,’’ the 
ablest critic who ever hid behind a fictitious name, did not 
dare at the time, nor during his life, to openly acknowledge 
the authorship of his letters. And all his successors have been 
a pack of snarling, disreputable puppies, whose characters 
would condemn their statements, or who are mean enough to 
stab a man or his opinions, like the midnight assassin, in the 
dark. Any one may, therefore, look with grave and well- 
founded suspicion upon any communication in a newspaper 
without the writer’s name to it. This position is sustained by 
the thousands of articles offered me as editor in the last fifty 
years. They were generally offered by sneaking slanderers, 
or to accomplish an unworthy and dastardly purpose. 

Editors should not tolerate such things. Anything a man 
writes, if it is not good enough to put his name to, is not good 
enough for publication. The communication itself should not 
only be held as suspicious, but the man himself should ever 
after be watched, having once attempted to say a thing or 
make a statement without daring to be himself responsible for 
it. I have looked over, in my memory, the long list of those 
who years ago attempted to effect a purpose or belabor an op- 
ponent fictitiously; they have eventually come to some bad 
end. 





-* 
THE Chinese claim the honor of having printed from move- 
able type as early as 1041. The inventor was Pi-Ching, a 
blacksmith; his types were made of clay hardened by fire. 
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THE PASSION OF THE BOOK-HUNTER. 

A usually quiet district was thrown into a state of unprece- 
dented excitement, recently, by an incident which illustrates 
the singular and, to most people, inexplicable passion of the 
book-hunter. At an early hour hansom cabs began to appear 
in a street where hansom cabs are rather rare visitors, and pas- 
sengers of various ages and aspects were seen to rush eagerly 
into a second-hand bookstall. There were old men whose 
great-coat pockets had become bulgy from the weight of many 
volumes. There were acute and business-like tradesmen. 
There were eager youths, whose long locks and rapt expres- 
sion marked them for minor poets. Each man arrived with the 
glow of hope on his countenance, and departed on foot, the 
manifest victim of chagrin. The cause of these events was 
the fact that the owner of the bookstall had sent out his cata- 
logue of second-hand literature on the previous day. In that 
catalogue figured this announcement: ‘‘Keats, J. Poems. 
Boards. A nice copy, 1817. 2s. 6d.’? Why should this item 
cause such excitement, and wherefore did all the would-be 
purchasers seem so crestfallen ? The 
little volume in paper boards which Keats first put out is rarer 
than his later works 


The answer is simple. 


‘*Endymion,’’ and ** The Eve of St. 
Agnes,’’ ‘*Lamia,’’ etc. It is so rare that the booksellers 
generally charge from £8 to £12 for it. Hence the excite- 
ment of amateurs, who fondly hoped to complete their set of 
Keats’ at the small price of half a crown. Their chagrin is 
as easily explained. The precious volume had been stolen 


after the catalogue was printed. On reflection, each collector 


probably felt consoled that at least none of his rivals was any 
the richer. 


As to explaining the price set by book-hunters on 
this and similar works, a price which must astonish the shade 
of the bitter old Quarterly Reviewer, we can only say that 
original volumes of Keats are fashionable, like the hawthorne 
pattern on Oriental porcelain.—London News. 
A ESS 

THE cosf of the forms, etc., to be issued in connection with 
taking the English census, in April next, is said to be £ 100,000; 
it is estimated that more than eight million returns, etc., will 
be required. A firm of London soap manufacturers have of- 
fered to defray the whole of the cost upon the condition that 
they are allowed to advertise upon the back of all forms which 


are issued. 





——-e 
WHEN Benjamin Franklin was an editor he was in the habit 
of writing to the young ladies who sent in poetry, saying in 
honeyed language that owing to the crowded state of his col- 
umns, etc., but he would endeavor to circulate their produc- 
tions in manuscript; and then he tied the poems to the tail of 
his kite for ‘‘ bobs.’’ 





* 

PATIENCE must be a recognized virtue out in Nevada. The 
Carson City Appeal informs ‘* persons who have left job work 
at the Appeal office during the past two months, and grown 
weary waiting for it, that before many days the work will be 
delivered.” 
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THE LOCAL PAPER. 


The columns of a paper are’ the publisher’s stock in trade, 
and the parties who ask us to use them for their special benefit 


must expect to pay for the same, and we hope that all parties 
will, after due consideration, view the matter in the proper | 


light. Every public-spirited citizen of a place should have 
pride in seeing his own town and the surrounding country im- 
prove. Every new house or barn in the surrounding country; 
every new fence, road, or shade tree; every new manufactur- 
ing establishment erected ; every new business opened, enhances 
the value of property in our midst. Every honest, reflecting 
mind knows this to be true, and you should not forget that the 
local newspaper adds much to the general wealth and pros- 
perity of the place, as well as increases the reputation of the 
town abroad. It benefits all who have business in the place, 
enhances the value of property, besides being a public conve- 
nience, even if not conducted in the interest of the ruling po- 
litical power. If its columns are not filled with brilliant edi- 
torials, still it benefits you in many ways. It increases trade, 
it cautions against imposition, it saves you from loss, it warns 
you of danger, it points out different advantages and increases 
your profits. Now, if you want such a paper you must sup- 
port it by advertising your business in it; assist in increasing 
its circulation by getting your neighbors to subscribe with you 
for it. If you want such a paper you must not consider it an 
act of charity to support it, but as a means to increase your 
own wealth as well as that of the place in which you live. 
The local press is the power that moves the people; therefore, 
support it by advertising and subscribing and paying for it. 
Exchange. 





* 
NEW YORK PAPERS. 

The power of the press is a frequent subject of comment, 
but the wealth of the press, as well as its circulation, affords 
figures of startling amount. In 1845 the senior Bennett, for 
the purpose of creating a sensation, advertised the «//era/d for 
sale. In order to display the immense value of his establish- 
ment he placed the terms at what then appeared an extrava 
gant rate, the price named being $125,000. This offer I read 
in the Hera/d of that day; but at present the same establish- 
ment would be cheap at $2,000,000. 
started on $100,000, is now worth $1,250,000; the 77ribune 
and the Wor/d are now each worth $500,000, while the Your- 
nal of Commerce is valued at double that sum. Hugh Has- 
tings, when approached with a proposal for the sale of the 
Commercial Advertiser, mentioned $500,000; but as the terms 


The Zimes, which was 


were not accepted, he felt released by the delay and withdrew 
from the proposed transaction. The amount of capital in- 
vested in the daily papers of New York city is probably not 
less than $8,000,000. In Bennett’s early days, however, they 
could have all have been bought for one-sixteenth of that sum. 
Their real value was probably as follows: /Y/erald, $25,000; 
Tribune, $10,000; Fournal of Commerce, $25,000; Courier and 
Enquirer, $20,000; Sun, $20,000; Evening Post and Commer. 
cial Advertiser, each $10,000.— Troy Times. 
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WHAT A PRINTER IS. 

A printer, according to a punning exchange, is the most cu- 
rious being living. He may have a ‘‘bank’’ and ‘‘quoins’”’ 
and not be worth a cent; have ‘‘ small caps”’ and neither wife 
nor children. Others may run fast, he gets along swifter by 
**setting ’’ fast. He may be making an “impression ’’ without 
eloquence; may use the ‘‘lye’’ without offending, and still 
tell the truth; while others cannot stand while they set, he can 
‘*set standing,’’ and do both at the same time; may have to 
use ‘* furniture’’ and yet have no dwelling; may make and 
put away ‘‘pi’’ and never see a pie, much less eat it, during his 
whole life; may ‘* press’’ a good deal, and not ask a favor; may 
handle a ‘‘shooting iron’’ and know nothing about a cannon, 
gun or pistol; he may move the ‘‘lever’’ that moves the 
world, and yet be as far from the morning globe as a hog upon 
amole-hill; ‘‘ spread sheets’’ without being a housewife; he 
may ‘‘lay his form on the bed,’’ yet be obliged to sleep on the 
floor; he may use the ‘‘dagger’’ without shedding bood, and 
from the earth may handle ‘‘stars;’’ he may be of a ‘‘ rolling ”’ 
disposition, and still never desire to travel; he can have a 
sheep’s-foot and never be deformed; never without a ‘‘case’’ 
and know nothing about law or physic; be always correcting 
his ‘‘errors’’ and growing worse every day; have ‘‘embraces’’ 
without ever having the arms of a lass thrown around him; 
have his ‘‘ form locked up,’’ and at the same time be far from 
the jail, watch-house, or any other place of confinement; he 
may be plagued by the ‘‘devil’’ and not be a Christian of the 
very best type. 





+ e+ 
ADVICE TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


There are few, even among the most talented writers, who 
have not at some time or other been subject to supervision, and 
this not unfrequently at the hands of men much less gifted 
than themselves, but richer in experience. The mechanical 
part of the art can only be perfected by practice. We may 
not all be capable of running a mile in five minutes and jump- 
ing as many hurdles by the way; but even the racer who does 
this must first have learned how to walk before he could so run. 
It is the same with the generality of writers. Nor have the 
acknowledged sons of genius disdained such helps. ‘* Addi- 
son,’’ says Pope, ‘‘ wrote very fluently; but he was sometimes 
He would show his 
verses to several friends, and would alter almost everything 
that any of them hinted at as wrong.’’ 


very slow and scrupulous in correcting. 


Burns was not beyond 
taking a hint from Johnston, the Edinburgh music editor, as to 
the phraseology and rhythmical structure of his songs. Scott 
submitted his earlier ballads to the correcting hands of that 
very small man, Mat Lewis, and sad work the Monk made of 
them. 
siderably improved in point of composition by the verbal criti- 
cisms of his publisher. 


On the other hand, some of his best novels were con- 


re 
THE first printing press in the United States was set up at 
Cambridge, Mass., in January, 1639. 
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IRISH ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The advertisements of a country usually afford a stranger 
some little insight into the habits and customs, and even some- 
times the ways of thought and peculiarities of a people, and 
Irish advertisements offer no exception to the rule. In one 
newspaper we find a hundred feet of building ground described 
in another that Mike 
Shanahan has horses and vehicles to let on reasonable terms, 


as being ‘‘ convenient to the fair green;’’ 
‘* suitable for marriage drives.’’ In Ireland, where the Land 
League has still left the priesthood some little authority, it is a 
good thing for commercial enterprise to find itself on the side 
of the Church; and the advertiser in the Irish country press, 
or on the railway platform, who is a prudent man, often calls 
upon religion to give him ‘‘a leg up.’’ An enterprising Dub- 
lin firm advertise the opening of a new hotel at the now famous 
little village of Knock, where ‘‘ families may rely upon enjoy- 


ing all the comforts and quiet of home,’’ 


as well as ‘* wines 
and cigars of the finest brands,’’ when they come to pay their 
respects to the miraculous shrine; while the agents of the 
French Atlantic Steamship Company take, if anything, a still 
bolder line, and recommend their line to the Irish emigrant, 
not only as being the shortest, cheapest and safest route to the 
States, but as being the only ‘‘ Catholic ’’ line across the ‘‘ her- 
ring pond.’’? Advertisernents, however, in Irish newspapers, 
were not always of a business or commercial character, as the 
following notice shows, which was inserted in the Dublin 
Evening Fournal some time during the year 1729. Swift had 
had the freedom of the city conferred upon him, and the affair 
gave rise to some unpleasant reflections from his political oppo- 
nents, which the choleric Dean would not allow to pass. 
‘* Whereas,’’ so runs his advertisement, ‘* Dr. Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, hath been credibly informed 
that on Friday, the 13th of this instant February, a certain 
person did, in a public place, and in the hearing of a great 
number, apply himself to the Right Honorable the Lord Mayor 
of this city and some of his brethren, in the following reproach- 
ful manner: ‘My Lord, you and your city can squander away 
the public money in giving a gold box to a fellow who has li- 
beled the government.’ Now, if the said words were intended 
against him, the said Dean, and as a reflection on the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen and commoners for decreeing the freedom of 
the said city to the said Dean, on account of an opinion they 
had conceived of some services done by him to the said city, 
the said Dean doth declare that the said words are insolent, 
, 


false, scandalous and malicious.’ 


—— 


THE vitality and presence of mind of some editors is illus- 
trated in the case of Claude Slyter, editor of the Greentown 
News, published in Howard County, Ind. While. standing at 
his desk writing, a stroke of lightning descended through the 
roof, stripped him of his clothing, even his boots; threw him 
against a wall, and left him paralyzed and unable to move a 
muscle. He retained complete consciousness through it all, 
and, being on the spot, was enabled to write up a veracious 


account of the affair. He has since recovered. 





ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 


Englishmen can no longer boast of the sombre solidity of 
their press. Not many years ago the flippancy, raciness and 
pithiness of American journalism were regarded with aversion 
by British writers and readers, who loved to take their news 
like their pleasures But all that has changed. 
While one class of English newspapers equals, if it does not 
excel, American competitors in lavish enterprise, other classes 
have adopted many of the features of what has been termed 
‘¢ frontier journalism.”’ 


solemnly. 


Mr. Edmund Yates now comes for- 
ward with the prospectus of a daily paper which shall violate 
all the traditions of English journalism. Mr. Yates is severe 
He holds, 
correctly enough, that a newspaper has no business with un- 
wieldy productions. 


upon the writers of long leaders and heavy essays. 


Its mission is to give the news as fully as time and space will 
permit, and to make only such comment upon the news as will 
serve to illustrate the bearing and significance of the facts 
given. Mr. Yates has discovered what has long been known 
in Canada and the United States—that length and learning are 
not necessary to daily journalism, but that point and variety 
are. The modern newspaper reader will turn away wearily 
from columns of sound logic or impassioned declamation to 
peruse with avidity columns of pithy paragraphs that give him 
the kernel of the day’s doings without asking him to argue 
about the topics treated. Upon this theory Mr. Yates will 
conduct his Cuckoo, as he has christened his new venture. The 
name is an ominous one, as the cuckoo is credited with a liking 
for the property of other birds. There are several papers in 
Canada that might appropriately adopt the appellation.— 7o- 
ronto Mail. 





PAPER PLATES. 


The latest application of paper is the adoption of paper 
plates by some of the great restaurants and cafés in Berlin. 
The innovation was first introduced during the Summer of last 
year by the adventurous landlord of a much-frequented open- 
air restaurant. “Every customer who ordered bread and butter, 
rolls, cakes, buns, or similar articles, had them served to him 
upon a little paper plate, made of light papier-mache, adorned 
with a pretty border in relief, and having, at the first glance, a 
great similarity to porcelain. Guests, waiters and hosts were 
all pleased with the novelty; it saved the waiters many deduc- 
tions from their wages on account of breakages, which the 
deftest and cleverest of 4e//ners can scarcely avoid when he 
handles hundreds of pieces of crockery in a single afternoon 
and evening. The paper plates were so cheap that the land- 
lord did not care to assert his ownership over them, and his 
customers were allowed to carry them away, like the pretty 
servietées of thin paper used in so many restaurants in Holland. 
There was also considerable saving of time lost, and the 
chances of accident incurred in the cleansing of earthenware 
pottery. The success of the experiment has been so marked 
that the new species of plate is likely to be introduced into a 
great number of restaurants. 
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AN EDITOR DINING OUT. 


Quite a distinguished citizen and one of the members of the | 


corps editorial made a short excursion into the country, where 


they reveled some hours among the breezes and _ treeses, and 
finally returned at four o’clock, with appetites, it may be easily 
imagined, nicely sharpened for the enjoyment of a good din- 
ner. 
scissors and quill was invited by his companion to join him in 
a quiet dinner at his own domicil. 

‘*T have nothing nice,’’ said he, ‘for I didn’t think we 
should reach home in time to dine; but I reckon I can make up 


something that will answer the demands of hunger for the once.”’ 


” 


**Oh, I’m not particular,’’ replied the editor, ‘ anything 


will answer my purpose. I’m one of those, you know, whose 
wants are very easily supplied.”’ 

Shortening the way by easy and familiar chat, they at last 
reached the gentleman’s dwelling, and at the summons of a 
bell, a favorite female servant appeared, her shining ebony face 
wreathed gaily in smiles. Whispering a few words in her 
master’s ear, almost as soon as he had crossed the threshold, 
he exclaimed: 

**You don’t say so! what are they ?”’ 

Now, the editor, though by no means hard of hearing, did 
not quite distinctly understand the reply, for the reason that he 
did not wish to listen to what appeared to be a private colloquy. 
He thought, however, that the remainder of the conversation 
was about as follows: 

‘* A fine pair of ducks.’’ said the servant. 
said the host. 


**You don’t say so!’’ ‘“*Well, now I am 


satisfied. Who would have thought that.’ 


” 


**Go into the parlor,” said he to his guest; ‘1’ll join you 
there in about five minutes.’’ 

The editorial gentleman quietly wended his way alone to the 
parlor, wondering in his own mind why such unusual disturb 
ance about the dinner should be made, where everything was 
generally conducted in the most simple and unostentatious 
manner possible; but, nevertheless, secretly felicitating himself 
upon the fact that the dinner he was to enjoy was far more in- 
viting than it had been represented. Five, ten, fifteen minutes 
had elapsed, and the host did not present himself; he fumbled 
over the pictures and books on the table, playing awhile with 
the poodle dog which was taking a nap on the sofa, half whis- 
tled a tune or two, hummed the fraction of a psalm, and was 
finally found gazing on a painting of Mary Magdalen to dis- 
cover new beauties, when his entertainer made his appearance 
just exactly the happiest looking man the editor had ever 
stumbled upon. 

«* Excuse my detaining you,’’ said he, ‘‘ but you heard what 
Betty said at the door? ”’ 

»” 


‘¢Eh, yes,’’ replied the editor. 


«* A pair of ’em, by Jove!”’ 
«¢So I understood her to say.”’ 


‘«¢ And a finer pair I never saw, though I say it who should 
not; as plump, as fair, as bright as I ever laid my eyes on; 


come join me in a drink.”’ 


After imbibing a glass of wine-bitters, our friend of the | 
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Adjourning to the sideboard, they filled their glasses and the 
editor gave: 

‘* Here ’s to them.’’ 

** Good !’? said the host; ‘* here ’s to them!”’ 

The editor was slightly astonished, for his friend’s way of 
rejoicing over the ducks was quite singular—he tossed off his 
wine, and commenced promenading the room, rubbing his 
hands, chuckling, and occasionally giving vent to a guffaw. 

“* A pair 


99 


too: 


who’d have thought it, and all doing so nicely 
was his exclamation. 
‘* How are you having them fixed ?”’ inquired his visitor. 


‘Oh, I leave that to the woman, of course. I don’t med 


dle with that business.’’ 

‘* But it’s a pity, considering they are so very fine, that you 
have n’t another friend to dine with you.”’ 
‘*Pardon me, I forgot. Iam compelled to ask you to go 
somewhere else for your dinner.’’ 

‘© To do what? ”’ 

‘* To dine somewhere else! You see, all is in confusion; the 
servants are all as busy as bees, it was so unexpected; in fact, 
I did n’t think it would come off for a week.’’ 


” 


‘*Come off—what do you- mean ? 


‘** Why, the affair up stairs.”’ 

‘¢ And what the devil is the affair up stairs ?”’ 

‘* Why, I thought you heard what the girl said at the door.’’ 
**So I did 


dinner.”’ 


she said that you had a fine pair of ducks for 


‘¢ Fine pair of what ?”’ 
** Of ducks! ”’ 


** Fine devils! She told me that while we had been al%Sent 


my wife had presented me with a fine pair of twins, both boys! ”’ 


* * . * * * * 


The last we heard of the poor editor, he was partaking of 


soup—‘‘ solitary and alone ’’—at a restaurant. 


+@- —— 


HERE are some words of sarcastic advice from Mark Twain, 


which are often put into an cditor’s head by matters not wholly 
unconnected with the contents of his letter-box: ‘* Don’t write 
too plainly, it is a sign of plebeian origin. Scrawl your article 
with your eyes shut, and make every word as illegible as you can. 
We know the full 


name of every man, woman and child in the United States, 


Avoid all painstaking with proper names. 
and the merest hint at the name is sufficient. For instance, 
if you make a character somewhat like a drunken figure eight 
and then draw a wave line, we know at once that you mean 
‘Samuel Morrison,’ even though you think you may mean 


* * * * 


‘Lemuel Messenger.’ How we do love 


to get hold of articles written in this style! And how we 
should like to get hold of the man who sends them—just ten 


minutes—alone—in the woods—with a revolver in our hip 
pocket !”’ 

ET 

THE first book with numbered pages was printed in the city 

of Cologne in the year 1470. The first book in which ‘signa 


tures were used was printed in 1472 at the same place. 
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A PRINTER AND HIS TYPES. 

Benjamin F. Taylor, the printer-poet, says: 

Perhaps there is no department or enterprise whose details 
are less understood by intelligent people, than the ‘art pre 
servative,’’ the achievements of time. 

Every day, their life long, people are accustomed to read 
the newspaper and find fault with its statements, its arrange 
ment, its looks; to plume themselves upon the discovery of 
some roguish acrobatic type that gets into a frolic and stands 
on its head, or some waste letter or two in it; but of the pro- 
cess by which the newspaper is made, or the myriad of mills 
and the thousands of pieces necessary to its composition, they 
know little and generally think less. 

They imagine they discourse of a wonder indeed when they 
speak of the fair white carpet, woven for thought to walk on, 
from rags that fluttered on the back of the beggar yesterday. 

But there is something more wonderful still. When we look 
at the hundred and fifty-two little boxes, somewhat shaded by 
the touch of inky fingers, that compose the printer’s ‘‘case,”’ 
noiseless except the click of the type as, one by one, they take 
their place in the growing line 
marvel of art. 


we think we have found a 


We think how many fancies in fragments there are in those 
little boxes; how many atoms of poetry and eloquence the 
printer can make here and there, if he only had a little chart 
to work by; how many facts in a small ‘* handful;’’ how much 
truth in chaos. 

Now he picks up the scattered elements until he holds in his 
hand a stanza of ‘* Gray’s Elegy,’’ or a monody on ‘Grimes 
alf Buttoned up Before.’’ 
and now ‘* Paradise Lost.’’ 


Now he sets ‘‘ Puppy Missing,”’ 

He arrays a bride in ‘ Small 
Caps,’’ and a sonnet in Nonpareil; he announces the languish- 
ing **live’’ 


in one sentence—transposes the word and deplores 


, 


the days that are few and ‘‘evil,’’ in the next. 

A poor jest ticks its way slowly into the printer’s hand, like 
a clock just running down, and a strain of eloquence marches 
into line letter by letter. We fancy we can tell the difference 
by hearing by the ear, but perhaps not. 

The types that told of a wedding yesterday announce a bu 
rial to-morrow—perhaps the same letters. 
They are the elements to make a world of. Those types 
are a world with something in it as beautiful as Spring, as rich 
as Summer, and as imperishable as Autumn flowers frost cannot 


wilt—fruit that shall ripen for all time. 


—__________+ @ + — 





PERSONS in midde life or beyond it, who remember to have 
read Macaulay’s review of Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes ’”’ 
when it was printed, long years ago, will be surprised, unless 
they chance to have been reminded of the fact, to learn that 
Ranke is still alive and engaged in literary work, though his 
age in December will be eighty-six—the same to a month that 
Carlyle’s would have been had he lived. Prof. Ranke is going 
soon to London, to arrange for a new English edition of his 
writings. His health remains excellent, and he is still fond of 
work. 
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AN ENTERPRISING JOURNALIST. 

Albert Wolff, of the Figaro, the hero of many ingenious 
journalistic adventures, is said to have added to his renown as 
an irrepressible purveyor of primeurs for his journal by an ex- 
ploit peculiarly sympathetic to the Parisian public. It appears 
that the Managing Committee of the last sa/on had announced 
its resolve not to admit, as before, any art critics to the exhibi- 
tion of paintings before the official opening day. Finding the 
committee inflexible upon this point, M. Wolff put on the 
blouse and cap of an ordinary street porter, and persuaded an 
artist friend to allow him to assist in the transport to the sa/on 
of a picture painted by the artist and accepted for exhibition by 
the Hanging Committee. Thus disguised he was admitted 
without hesitation to the rooms in which the pictures were dis- 
played, and, once inside the building, easily contrived to in 
spect all the works collected within its walls. Nobody paid 
any attention to a lounging owvrier, as he strolled through the 
apartments with his cap well drawn down over his brows, cast 
ing apparently idle glances at the pictures. Little did the 
officials suspect that the man in the blouse, loafing about with 
his hands in his pockets, was one of the ablest critics and most 
brilliant writers in Paris. Their surprise and mortification may 
be imagined when the Figaro came out, on the morning of the 
opening day, with three columns of graphic description of all 
the leading works in the sa/om. It is stated that M. Wolff’s 
clever feat was rewarded by the proprietors of our vivacious 


of 5,000 francs. 


” 


cotemporary with a ‘ gratification 


accanpaspnommnspiitaats iii ; 
THE INK OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Under this head, the London Stationer has the following: 
The making of ink has, since ancient times, gone through 
many phases and changes. ‘The ink of the ancients, to which 
we owe the conservation of many important and priceless 
documents, is said to have been a mixture of three parts of 
soot and one part of solution of gum, a composition which, in 
its essence, is similar to the Chinese ink, and which (taking 
into account the porosity of the paper written on) is able to 
account for its indelibility and preservation of all writing com 
The MSS. of the first century of our 
era still remain clearer than those which were written long sub- 


mitted to its keeping. 
sequently. The writings of later days are not nearly so clear, 
and are even, in some cases, already illegible, because when 
they were written makers had already begun to fabricate paper 
from linen rags and to press the sheets of pulp into greater 
consistency. The paper, being less porous, the ink did not 
penetrate, but rested on the surface, and subsequently a new 
evil was added—the ink was changed in its composition by the 
So that by the 
less compactness of the paper used by our forefathers, and the 


employment of other agents than simple soot. 


greater purity of their ink, the writing entered the paper, be 
coming a part thereof, each lending to the other’s endurance; 
while now, the thinner fluid we employ lies on the surface of 
the paper, is acted upon by the air, and both ink and paper 
perish together in a lamentably short period. ‘‘ A word to the 


wise is sufficient.’’ 
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AS TO ADVERTISING. 

If you have goods to sell, advertise the fact. 

Hire a man with a lampblack kettle and a brush to paint 
your name and number on all the railroad fences. The cars 
go whizzing by so fast that no one can read them, to be sure, 
but perhaps the conductor will be obliging enough to stop the 
train for inquisitive passengers. 

Remember the fences by the roadside as well. Nothing is 
so attractive to the passer-by as a well-painted sign: ‘‘ Mulling- 
ton’s Medical Mixture for Mumps.’’ 
| Have your cards on the hotel register, by all means. Stran- 
gers stopping at the hotel for the night generally buy a cigar 
before leaving town, and they need some inspiring literary 
food besides. 

If an advertising agent wants to advertise your business in a 
fancy frame at the depot, pay him about two hundred per cent. 
more than it is worth, and let him put it there. When a man 
has three-quarters of a second in which to catch a train he in- 
variably stops to read depot advertisements, and your card 
might take his eye. 

Of course the street thermometer dodge is excellent. When 
a man’s fingers and ears are freezing, or he is puffing and 
‘* phewing ’’ at the heat, is the time above all others when he 
reads a thermometer advertisement. 

Print, in the blackest ink, a great sprawling card on all your 
wrapping paper. Ladies returning from a shopping tour like 
to be walking bulletins, and if the ink rubs off and spoils some 
of their finery, no matter. 

It will 
help the circus to pay their bills, and visitors can relieve the 


Do n’t fail to advertise in every circus programme. 


tedium of the clown’s jokes by looking over your interesting 
1emarks about ‘‘ ten per cent. below cost,’’ 

A boy with a big placard on a pole is an interesting object 
on the street, and lends a dignified air to your establishment. 
Hire a couple. 


etc. 


Advertise on a calendar. People never look at a calendar 
to see what day of the month it is. They merely glance hur- 
riedly at it so as to be sure that your name is spelled with or 
without a #, that’s all. 

When the breezes blow, wafted by a paper fan in the hands 
of a lovely woman, ’t is well to have the air redolent with the 
perfume of the carmine ink in which your business address is 
printed. This will make the market for decent fans very brisk. 

Patronizing every agent that shows you an advertising tab- 


let, card, directory, dictionary, or even an advertising Bible, if | 


one is offered at a reasonable price, shows that you know 
where to invest your money. 

But don’t think of advertising in a well-established, legiti- 
mate newspaper. Your advertisement 
would be nicely printed and would find its way into all the 
thrifty households of the region, where the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the tradesman, and others, live, and into the families of 
the wealthy and refined—all who have articles to buy and the 
money with which to buy them; and in the quiet of the even- 
ing, after the news of the day has been digested, it would be 


Not for a moment. 





read and pondered, and the next day people would come down 
to your store and patronize you, and keep coming in increasing 
numbers, and you might have to hire an extra clerk or two, 
move into a larger block and more favorable location and do a 
bigger business; but, of course, it would be more expensive 

and bring bigger profits.—ew Haven Register. 


<< ‘ 
VALUE OF AUTOGRAPHS. 

The price of autographs is as variable as that of pictures, 

and the collector who regards them as valuable capital may 

find himself, or his heirs may find themselves, grievously dis- 


appointed with the mean sums brought by some specimens, 
and perhaps astonished at the figures given for others. At the 
recent sale of an autograph collection in the Hotel Drouot, a 
letter of Napoleon I. to Oudinot was obtained for 25 francs, 
whereas a letter from the Comte de Chambord to M. Villemain 
This 
may have been due in great part to the subject-matter of the 
letter, as in it the head of the house of Bourbon has stated his 
views on the question of the Pope’s temporal power. Letters 
by his royal ancestors were knocked down at comparatively 
insignificant prices—a Louis XVIII. for 22 francs, and a bun- 
dle of epistles by the grand monarch himself for 300 francs. 
Some letters by Madame Maintenon were valued at go francs, 
higher than those of her royal partner. Charles VII. realized 63 
francs, and Francis II. only 48 francs. 


was carried up to the unexpected sum of 995 francs. 


Some letters of the 
Prince de Condé brought 410 francs, but exactly the same sum 
was reached by the great actress Rachel. A Meyerbeer and a 
Bossuet sold for 70 francs; a Sainte Beuve for 42, Jule Janin 
for 40, and a Talleyrand for 31 francs. A Pius IX. only 
brought 30 francs. By far the largest amount was obtained 
for twenty-two letters by Prince von Metternich, the great Aus- 
The 
whole collection, containing 217 letters, realized nearly 30,000 
francs. 


trian diplomatist, which were sold for 5,000 francs. 


+@- 


Hon. A. R. Sporrorpb, Librarian of Congress, made some 
interesting statements before the American Library Association 
with reference to the destructiveness of heat on books stored in 
the upper rooms or galleries of libraries. He described the con- 
dition of the books in the fourth gallery of the Congressional Li- 
brary, and said if the books were animate and intelligent beings 
they would cry aloud from their sufferings: Their shriveled and 
parched appearance showed plainly enough the destructiveness 
of heat, and yet there is no heat from gas burners nor coal gas; 


| these are excluded from the precincts of that library. A discus- 


| sion followed upon the action of heat upon the different binding 
of books, the opinion being pretty general that Russia leather 
| bindings are the very worst kind and should be discarded al- 


together as the most susceptible to damage from heat. The 
red dust so common to libraries is simply the combustion from 
gases produced by the heat, and shows the necessity of getting 
rid of heat influence in the progress of library architecture and 


construction.— Washington Star. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


A Goon printer can always tell how the case stands. 


| 


| 
To BE short in his accounts is, in a cashier, a crime; in a | 


reporter it is a virtue. 


A PAPER dome, thirty feet in diameter and weighing about 


two tons, is being made for the new observatory at West Point. | oe Os X ‘ 
| clearest indications we have yet had of the literary exhaustion 


M. Zova is of the opinion that the only press law that 
should exist is a statute containing the words, ‘‘ The Press is 
free.’’ 

Most of the teas in London, within the last few weeks, have 
been packed in leaves of ‘* Endymion,’’ which have been given 
away by the publishers. 

THE Detroit ree Press notes that some of the big wholesale 
houses have quit drumming and gone to advertising, and they 
find that it pays better. : 

‘«Srupy in White and Blood,’ ‘* Harmony in Sea and Sil- 
ver,’’ are among the intense titles of poems in a volume by Mr. 
Wilding, entitled ‘‘ Songs of Passion and Pain.”’ 


Ir 1s among the possible things, in the near future, that a 
cheap one-volume edition of Robert Browning’s works will be 
published. A complete set of his writings is now very rare. 

Ir Is proposed to issue a series of small grammars of Orien- 
tal languages, under the editorship of Professor E. H. Palmer. 
He will himself compile the Arabic, Persian and Hindostani 





grammars. 


Ir 1s said that 100,000 copies of the Crown edition of Ten- | 
nyson’s works have been sold within two years in England | 
alone, besides what may have been sold in a more expensive | 


form and in other countries. 


Nor even in the great railroad extension years of 1845 and 
1846 had the London newspapers such a plethora of advertise- 
ments as they have to-day, by reason of the flood of new com- 
panies which has burst upon the country. 

Mrs. MACKARNESS has left behind her a manuscript volume 
which will form a species of supplement to Mr. Planché’s remi- 
niscences. It will be published under the editorship of an old 
friend of her father and herself, Mr. Dillon Croker. 


THE Misses Vesalius, ladies now traveling in Africa, are 
reported as about to gather the materials for a book of 
travel containing their experiences. Miss Isabella Bird’s en- 
tertaining descriptions of Japan and the Rocky Mountains 
seem to have set the fashion again for woman writers. 


THE consensus of opinion of experienced journalists is to the 
effect that it does not pay to correct a misprint or accidental 
slip, since almost inevitably a second error will be committed 
in the process of correcting the first. The St. Yames Gazette, 
on the 30th ult., afforded a curious illustration of this great 
truth when it published the following: ‘In a note in yester- 
day’s St. Fames Gazette, page 11, line 17 from the bottom of 
the page, the name of M. Varrog, the late Minister of Public 
Works in France, was misprinted Varraz.’’ In point of fact 





the gentleman’s name is Varroy! 


ACCORDING to a French paper, the first sheets of M. Littré’s 
great dictionary were sent to press in 1859, and the last in 
1872. The manuscript contained nearly 500,000 sheets. The 


| work of composition was only interrupted during the war. 


THE London World says that Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ En- 
dymion ’’ and Mr. Tennyson’s new volume of poetry are the 


and the intellectual decadence of two of the most distinguished 
men of the epoch. 


Mr. Moses Hunt, of Charlestown, Mass., has added $1,000 
to the fund for printing books for the blind, and about $25,000 
has now been subscribed of the $75,000 desired. The books 
printed in raised letters, which the blind can trace with their 
fingers, are few and expensive, a Bible costing $20,000. With 
the full fund desired ten or twelve new books can be published 
annually, and the design is to place copies of all such in public 
libraries. 

PRINCE BISMARCK objects to the new fashion of printing 
German books in Latin characters, as witness the following 
letter to a well-known publishing house in Leipsic: ‘* With 
reference to the letter you directed to Prince Bismarck, I beg 
to return you herewith the pamphlet sent, informing you at the 
same time that it is contrary to rule to lay before the Chancellor 
any work or works written in the German language with 
Latin characters, because the perusal of such would take too 


much of His Highness’ time.’’ 


Ir Is estimated that nearly 2,000,000,000 pounds of paper 
are produced annually, one-half of which is used for printing, 
one-sixth for writing, and the remainder is coarse paper for 
packing and other purposes. The United States alone pro- 
duces yearly 200,000 tons of paper, averaging 17 pounds per 
head for its population. The Englishman comes next, with 
about 12 pounds per head; the educated German takes eight 
pounds, the Frenchman seven pounds; while the Italian, Span- 
iard and Russian take respectively three pounds, one and a 
half pounds and one pound annually—the consumption of pa- 
per being roughly in proportion to the education and intellec- 
tual and political activity of the people. 


A GREAT compliment has been paid to the press in Eng- 
land. A deputation waited upon the Bishops lately and gave 
a desponding account of the religious condition of the peo- 
ple, stating that there is a large amount of positive un- 
belief, particularly among the educated classes. About a 
fourth of the population—the lower middle class—are lost to 
the church, and another quarter—the servants and laborers— 
are without belief. Among other remedies suggested, the 
Bishops were asked to use their influence with editors ‘*to get 
orthodox articles inserted in the newspapers.’’ Here is a dis- 
tinct recognition of the power of the press, coming from a 
somewhat unexpected quarter. In this country it has long 
been understood that the freshest and fullest religious intelli- 
gence is to be found in the secular journals; and when people 
talk about the impropriety of Sunday editions it would do no 
harm to remind them of this fact. 
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NEWSPAPER 


GOSSIP. 


The Zimes, of Waterbury, Conn., is no longer published. 

The Fredericksburg (Va.) Stary has been increased in size 

The Evening Herald, of Nashville, Tenn., has suspended 

The Journal, of Providence, R. I., has assumed a quarto form 
O. B. Sibley has taken charge of the Mauch Chunk Coa/ Gazett 
Cyrus W 


The price of the New York Z.xfvess has been reduced to two cents 


Field has become the sole owner of the New York Jai. 


The Toronto Ma// has been changed in form from a folio to a quarto 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) //eva/d provoked a libel suit with its very first 
issue 

The 7ridune, of Denver, Col., has $400,000 worth of libel suits on 
hand, 

The /tem, of Falls Village, Conn., has been removed to Guilford, 
Conn 


The St. John (N. 


B.) Sun has been increased in size to an eight-page 
paper. 
Joseph B 
Herald. 
Robert H. Prentiss has become principal editor of the Suffolk (Va.) 
Herald 


Mitchell has bought back the Baltimore County (Md.) 


The Reading Times and Dispatch is putting up a large and ornate 
new office 

John H. Negley, editor of the Butler (Pa.) Citizen, has sued the But- 
ler Eag/e for libel. 

The Philadelphia 7rade Yournal publishes its market review in six 
different languages. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Central Presbyterian has passed into the hands 
Dr. Gill. 

Baldwin & Chapman have disposed of the Tunkhannock ( Pa.) Repud- 
lican to C. D. Camp. 


of the Rev 


The Sumpter (S. C.) Watchman and the Southern, of the same place, 
have been consolidated 

The Marblehead (Mass.) Essex Statesman is now issued twice a weck, 
on Mondays and Thursdays 

George E. Mapes has taken the position of business manager of the 
Titusville Petroleum World. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journa/ has given up the folio form and 
is now issued in quarto shape. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) 77riéune has reduced its size and price, and 
discontinued its Monday edition. 

The Washington (D. C.) Evening Star has been enlarged, and moved 
into a $750,000 building of its own. 

I. R. Ingling, formerly of the New Yersey Standard, has purchased 
the Shore Press, of Asbury Park, N. J. 

Frank W. Palmer, the Postmaster of Chicago, has assumed editorial 
control of the Chicago Morning Herald. 

Frederick E. 
writer of the Boston Glode, has resigned 

F. Holcombe Mitchell has bought the Baltimore (Md.) County Herald 
and taken editorial control of that paper. 


Goodrich, for two years past the principal editorial 


Mrs. Mary Bayard Clarke has taken charge of the editorial depart- 
ment of the Oxford (N. C.) Orphans’ Friend. 


J. N. Corbett has sold his interest in the Providence (R. I.) Evening 
Telegram to his former partner, David C. Black. 


Lewis D. Harrison, a compositor on the Newark (N. J.) Yournad, has 
been appointed Tax Receiver of East Orange, N. J. 

At Passaic, N. J., the ‘‘ Passaic Printing and Publishing Company” 
have started a one-cent morning newspaper called the Passaic Das/y, It 
is a four-page sheet, six columns to the page 
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The Revere (Mass.) Yournaé has been gnlarged in size and changed 
in form from a seven-column folio to a six-column quarto. 

Thomas E. Ash has bought an interest in the Weekly, of Newport, R. 
I., which is now published by the firm of Atkinson & Ash. 

The Whitehall (N. Y.) Zimes claims to be the first paper that ever 
used red, white and blue printing ink on a national holiday. 

A. $. 


letin, and also the secretaryship of its publication company. 


3olles has resigned the editorship of the Norwich (Conn.) Bud- 


John F. King has retired from the editorship of the Beacon, of Leo- 
nardtown, Md. He is succeeded by his son, Frank V. King. 

The Virginian is the title of a mew afternoon daily staited at Peters 
burg, Va., by R. E. Blakely. 

H. Seibert, for thirteen years employed in the office of the Skippack 
(Pa.) Neutralist, has become editor-in-chief of the Reading Ad/er. 


Fayette V. Martin is the editor. 


Patrick Eagan has bought the Dublin /rishman, thus placing the 
whole of the national journals of Ireland under the control of the Land 
League. 

Reading has a new literary paper called the Monthly Herald. It is 
published by the ‘“‘ Monthly Herald Publishing Company,”’ 
by Hiram C. Hafflefinger. 


and edited 


Rev. Dr. Dexter, senior editor of the Congregationa/ist, has been ap- 
pointed to give the annual series of Congregational lectures in England 
in 1885. He is the first foreigner who has been so honored. 

At Salem, N. J., Messrs. Smith & Bell have commenced the publica- 
tion of a bright weekly called the South Yerseyman. it is mainly de- 
voted to the dissemination of local news and the advancement of local 
interests. 

The Nation, of New York, is now issued as the weekly edition of the 
New York Evening Post. \t retains its name and has the same editorial 
management as heretofore, but most of its contents are and will be re- 
prints from the Post. 

At the North Carolina State Press Convention, recently held in Wil- 
mington, N. C., the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, S. A. Ashe, Raleigh News and Observer ; 
R. B. Creecy, Elizabeth City Economist; S. G 
Courier; and J. W. Goslin, Winston Refudlican ; Secretary and Trea- 


Vice-Presidents, 
Bradshaw, Asheboro 


surer, Jordan Stone, Asheville Citizen. 

The London 7imes has sixteen reporters in the House of Commons. 

The London Morning Post has commenced the printing of a daily 
column of ‘‘ American Notes.”’ 

One hundred and twenty-nine newspapers are published in Greece ; 
fifty-five of them are issued in Athens. 

The late Dean Stanley had considerable experience as a journalist; he 
was for several years one of the leader-writers of the London Pad? Madi 
Gazette. 

The London 7elegrafh has a circulation of 225,000 copies daily; the 
Standard, 210,000; the Daily News, 130,000; the Times, aboat 70,000 ; 
Lloyd's Weekly, one penny, has a circulation of 600,000 for each issue. 

A new literary and scientific journal has been authorized in Constan- 
tinople under the title of Khazine-i-Evrak (Treasure of Documents) 
It will appear weekly, and its supporters include Munif Pasha, Sami 


Pasha, and other known writers. 


Bishop Schiaffino will be created a cardinal at the next consistory 
He has hitherto been director of the Aurora, the organ of the Vatican 
A distinguished prelate will succeed him in the directorship. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the circulation of the Aurora in the same 
way as ordinary newspapers. 

The London dailies displayed greater enterprise in procuring the news 
of the President’s assassination than they ever did on any American 
subject before, publishing special cable despatches by the column; but 
all this did not prevent the Saturday Review, of that city, from basing a 


homily on the ‘‘ California bulldozer,’’ which it informed the readers was 


the weapon used in the assault. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co 
rhere is an appetizing flavor of freshness in the August Liffincott’s 
that acts as an antidote against the oppressiveness of late Summer 
Rose G. Kingsley opens the number with some bright reminiscences of 
travel in England, rendered doubly interesting by a series of illustrations 
C. F Holder enlightens us on the habits of the mysterious and formid 
able octopus, under the quaint caption, ‘‘ The Home of the Giant 
Squid;”’ this paper is profusely and well embellished. Susan B. Long 
tells the story of ‘‘ Captain Put’s Novel.”’ A. L. Bassett relates the 
difficulties besetting ‘‘Going to Housekeeping in North Carolina.”’ 
** New York’s Fresh-Air Fund”’ is explained by P. G. Hubert, Jr. F. 
*” “ Craque-O’- 
is brought toa happy conclusion. Poems are contributed by 
Marion Couthouy, John B. Tabb and Frank Sewell. ‘Our Monthly 
Gossip’’ chats of Reform in Politics, What One Wants in the Country 
in Summer, and Art Matters. A new serial will be commenced in the 
September number. 


L. Oswald points out some ‘* Zoological Curiosities. 


Doom’ 


Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and A. FE 

Brown, 

Beautiful indeed is the August issue of this prime old favorite, and its 
contents are particularly suited to the midsummer season. More than 
usually attractive are the large colored fashion plates, forming a series 
of pictures that cannot fail to elicit the admiration even of the sterner 
sex, and which are well worth preserving as art specimens. The picto- 
rial wealth of the number is further enriched by a superb steel engraving 
from a design by Darley; this is really an artistic gem of the first water 
Mrs. DeBubna contributes a gracefully written and charming love story 


” 


entitled ‘‘ A Midsummer Drama.”’ Short stories of such good quality 
that one wishes them longer are given in profusion. Poems and sugges 
tive prose sketches are furnished by gifted writers. There is given a fresh 
assortment of recipes, puzzles and games. A diagram pattern for a 
lady’s evening bodice is presented with this number. 

Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

The August issue is a midsummer number, enshrined in a novel and 
beautiful cover, the embellishments of which are eminently seasonable 
The contents are worthy the casket. ‘‘A Midsummer Ramble”’ is a 
charming paper from the pen of Maurice M. Howard. Nellie Lincoln 
Rossetter tells all about ‘‘ The Silk Worm and How it is Raised.’’ H 
Cox pictures ‘‘ Artistic Homes.’’ Marian Ford presents bewitching 
** Novelties in Fancy Work.’’ Elizabeth Oates Smith narrates ‘‘ The 
Legend of Morne.’’ Magnus Dwight tells ‘‘ How I Captured the 
Widow.”” Under the caption of ‘‘ Current Topics,”’ the editor dis- 
cusses the Assassination, the Commencement Season, Decline of Cul- 
ture, Female Suffrage, the Irish Question. He also discourses on home 
and society themes, and expresses sensible, impartial views on ‘‘ Litera- 
ture and Art.”” Very numerous, and to a high degree artistic, are the 
illustrations of the midsummer Pofter’s. 

The Exiles. A Russian Story. By Victor Tissot and Constant Amero. 

Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

One of the most remarkable romances of the year, replete with vivid 
pictures of life in the Czar’s domain not to be found in any other volume, 
The authors are brilliant writers and have made a close study of the 
half-mysterious country in which the scenes of thrilling story are laid. 
The descriptions of the inhospitable climate of Siberia and the sufferings 
of Russian political prisoners are notably vivid. This book is one of the 
most meritorious semi-historical works which the Petersons have issued 
for a long period. 

Mildred's Cadet; or, Hearts and Bell Buttons. By Alice King Ham- 
ilton. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros 

Mrs. Hamilton is the wife of an officer in the regulararmy, is naturally 
a keen observer, and has made the most of her many exceptionally good | 
opportunities of studying cadet life at West Point. A gifted writer with | 
a lively imagination, she has here written an idyl of cadet life that is | 
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at once instructive and charming reading. Many of the characters are 
drawn from real life, and the incidents, though stirring, never border on 
the irrational 


*@- 


SETTING TYPE. 


Hark to the click 
Of the types in the stick ! 
They fall and they meet with monotonous sound, 
As swiftly the fingers that seize them go round 
To hurry them into the stick 
With a click, click 


There they are in the stick! 

What do the types tell the world as they stand ? 

Here itis satire ; there eloquence grand 

Weak as nothing when single, combined they command 
A wonder-power in their click, 


As to order they march into the stick. 


Look again in the stick. 
To the workers of evil they sorrow betide ; 
The cheat and oppressor in vain try to glide 
Away from the click, but the earth cannot hide 

Them away from the click, click, 

Of the types falling into the stick 

As they click, click, in the stick, 
Monarchs and tyrants their marshaling dread 
They know that to freedom the types have been wed, 
And the visions they see are in color blood-red, 

And they shake at the sound of the click 


Hark, the noise from the stick ! 
Guilt flies from the sound in a tremor of fear ; 
3ut guilt cannot hide in the day or the night, 
Though it try every method of hiding or flight, 
From the sound of that terrible click. 
Forever that click, click! 
In the gas that makes day-shine, or in the sun’s light, 
That click is increasing forever its might, 
And seeming to say: Here we stand for the right! 
Oppressors, beware of the stick! 


Those gray-colored types in the stick ! 
States, monarchies, potentates, pachas and kings, 
The painter, the player, the poet who sings, 
Stand in awe of these poor, little, dull, leaden things, 
And the ominous noise of the click. 
3ut these types in the stick, 
To the just and the true all the nations around, 
‘To the whole of mankind where the virtues abound— 
Most welcome to such is the musical sound 
Of the types with their click. 
—Frank ¥. Ottarson, in the New York Clipper 
eee 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printers’ C1rcucar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


j2 Month. |s Months.'/6 Months.! 1 Year. 

One Page... . sc tesecstov, OS 00] $70 $125 $200 00 

Half Page . coaeenew ome 15 00} 7° 125 

Quarter Page. 2. 2-0 ee eo «| 8 00} 20 35 65 00 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 

> ee ee ee 

Two Inches... ..+-eccvee 

Three Inches. . ...2+ 22+ 

One Column, or one-third of a Page. | 

Address 


2 00 4 7 12 00 
3 00 7 12 20 00 
4 00 10 18 35 00 
goo} 25 45 7° 
R. S. MENAMIN, 

517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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Pant eRe 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. for over half a century 


Inquirer 


John S. Conley, a compositor in the 


residence 


He 
1817, and began to 


office, died on Thursday morning last at his 


after 
was born at what is now West Freehold, January 15, 


n Throckmorton street, an illness of about seven months 


work on the /nguirer April 1, 1829, when a little over twelve years old. 
With the exception of three years spent in New York at his trade anda 
few months in the employ of the late Bernard Connolly, former proprie- 
tor of the Monmouth Democrat, he has for fifty years followed the for- 
tunes of the and under its 


Inquirer in its removals about Freehold, 


various owners He was married in 1848 and leaves a widow and 


several children. In the early days of the paper he was accustomed to 
serve the paper to subscribers in the surrounding country on horseback, 
sometimes being away three days atatime. His funeral was held inthe 
Episcopal Church on Sunday afternoon, and he was laid to rest in the 


Freehold Baptist Cemetery.—Monmouth(N. ¥.) Inquirer, August 18. 





H -; COSTLY AND TROUBLESOME PART OF 
alendars furnished ready for use. Send for samples of F 


BROS? Ready Printed Calendar Sheets, WILMINGTON, DEL 





™ OOD NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE AT A FAIR PRICE 

In a rapidly growing Pennsylvania manufacturing town of 2,500 

inhabitants. Good ee 4 a »e and good trade. Best of reasons 
for selling — TH,” care of Printers’ Crrcucar. 





ANTED.—SITUATION AS REPORTER OR CITY-EDI- 

tor of paper in town of 10,000 to 50,000 population; or would 

buy a country weekly, or an interest in same. Best of references given 
and required. Address ‘‘ E. A.,’” Lock Box 304, Steubenville, Ohio. 





OR SALE.—ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE AND BEST 
F established Democratic Country Newspapers in Ohio. Reason 
for selling, the proprietof desires to retire from the business. Address 

M.,”’ care Printers’ CiRcULAR. 





OR SALE—AT A BARGAIN.—A FIRST-CLASS NEWSPA- 

perand Job Printing Office in a thriving railroad town in Western 

Pennsylvania. Established in 1875. Doing a good business. Address, 
for further particulars, JOHN McGAUGHEY, Indiana, Pa 





EWSPAPER FOR SALE.—A REPUBLICAN WEEKLY 

Newspaper, established in 1840, in one of the most thriving towns 

of Northern Pennsylvania. Will be sold on easy terms. Has a good 

circulation and is in a prosperous condition. Death of proprietor the 
reason for selling. Address N. N. BETTS, Towanda, Pa. 





; bed 33x50 inches; with steam, 
all complete and in good order. Canbe seen at anytime. Price, 
Address “POTTER,” care of Printers’ Crrcucar. 


OR SALE.—A TWO-ROLLER DRUM CYLINDER POTTER 
ress, rack and screw distribution 
ixtures ; 


$1,100. 





ANTED.—A SITUATION AS COMPOSITOR OR JOBBER 
in a good country office. Could assist in writing for p aper, if 
Address, with copy of paper and terms, ‘‘ PRINTER,”’ this 


desired, 
office. 





IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
sale R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 
apers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 
rop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 


every 
of Rev. 





FOR SALE. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


IN IOWA. 
ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. 


Good Business, Fine Advertising Patronage and Unencumbered 
reasons for selling. Witt BE SOLD AT A BARGAIN. 
Address ‘‘WESTERN,”’ Printers’ Cixcutar 


Good 





CARSCU LAR. 


ANTED.—AN AMERICAN WHO IS CAPABLE AT DE- 
signing and cutting patterns, and also for the regular work of 
Wood Type and Border making. An interest in the business might be 
secured by an unexceptiona ahle and thoroughly capable party, after prov- 
ing ability,etc. Address with references, samples, etc., — where 
last employed, A. VANDE, care Box 3,605 P. 
New York, ..t. 





FEISTER’S 


Seur—Cuampine Book Conner Rounoine Machine 


In this cut is shown a unique invention, in which Bookbinders, Manu- 
facturers of Paper Bags, Boxes and Cards, Photographers and others are 
supplied with a much needed want for cornering books, cards, etc., 
which is done with great rapidity and uniformity by this mz achine, the 
paper being partly self-adjustable. Different sizes of corners can be cut 
without removing the knife. 


Price $45.00 for Single Corner Enife, $3.00 additional for other sizes. 


Highest Premium awarded at last Pennsylvania State Fair, 1880. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


REX & BOCKIUS, 


No. 614 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 





PAPER WAREHOUSE 
A. CG. ELLIOT, 


727 CHESTN 

AND 

726 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full Line of Reliable Grades of Paper. 
RALPH MILLS. 


No. OT STREET, 


No. 


RALSTON MILLS. 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES, 





= on 
=f} Estensrooxece 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop 
T H E E 8 T E R B R 0 0 K ST E E i P E N 0 0 Two or three holes are punched in the tape, the eyelets are set in and 


Works—Camden, N. J 26 John Street, N. Y riveted, and in a few moments the tape is ready for use; thus avoiding 
orks— » J ’ . . 
; the old and tedious method of sewing. ‘Tapes fastened with these eye- 


_s lets are stronger than those which are sewed with thread, and will last 
MOLTEN & MUNCH, et Bias: aa 


until the tape wears out. 


P A Pp ER A N D EN V FLO pP ES, PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 


Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra 
14 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, — » — 


Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 


upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 





All kinds of RULED AND FLAT WRITING PAPERS. R. S. MENAMIN, 


BOOK, MANILLA and COVER PAPERS. 
NEWS PAPER on hand and made to order. 
ENVELOPES in great Variety. PHILADELPHIA. 


MUSA BOSE. BEOs.. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
20 SOUTH SIXTH ST., and 11 DECATUR ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 





HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, OF REGULAR SIZES AND 
WEIGHTS, OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, VIZ.: 
SIZED AND SUPER-OALENDERED PLATE, BOOK, WRITING, 
MAP, ENVELOPE, OOLORED, GRANITE, TINTED, NEWS, 
MANILLA AND WRAPPING PAPERS, BINDERS’ BOARDS, ETO., 


Samples of which will be Furnished on Application and Orders Filled with Care and Promptness. 


Southwick, McCay & Co., H. N. RYAN & CO., WALKER, TUTHILL & BRESNAN, 


(SUCCESSORS TO R. F. COLE & CO.,) 


PAMPHLET BINDERS, OT& DHALERS, printers’ WAREHOUSE. 


BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY AND MAPLE 

$8 HUDSON STREET. C58 Heath GeeeesOk, ' , 

Southeast cor. of Willow, PHILADELPHIA. TOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 
201, 203 & 205 WILLIAM STREET, 

Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty, ' PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. NEW YORK, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


RivcHaM, DALEY & O'HARA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


: 
PRINTERS ROLLERS AND ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


No. 31 ROSE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“STAR” COMPOSITION, “OLD FASEIONED” COMPOSITION, 
Price, 50Cts. per Pound, Price, 30 Cts. per Pound, 


Trade Mark Brand cast in the bottom of each cake of composition. 


SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS BY MAIL—FREE. 


CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards. 


Crromo ADVERTISING CARDS. 


New Styles constantly Imported and Published. 


BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. BRONZE POWDERS. 
PAMPHLET COVER PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 
609 Chestnut and 610 Jayne Streets, Philadelphia. 


TO PRINTERS. 


USE FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S z 
PATENT ROLLER COMPOSITION, 
“The Best in Use,’’ and most Economical. Give it a Trial. 

ALSO, OUR PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INKS. 


Orders solicited. FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


CLINE, MILLER «& Co., 


WHOLESALE PAPER AND ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 


26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Fine Tinted Writing Paper in 11 Different Tints, suitable for fine 
Circular Work, Ball Programmes and Wedding Invitations. 


Paper in all varieties, suited for the trade of Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers and Stationers. 


GEORGE H. DILL, 


PRACTICAL 


STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, 





No. 222 GOLD STREET, 
Above Walnut, between Second and Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PHILADELPHIA. Engraving Metal Furnished to Engravers. 


U. §. Type and a Hea Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


‘Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
fuily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


NEW YORK 
WOOD TYPE MANUFACTURING C0, 


44 ANN ST., NEW YORK. 
J. F. BLACKMAN, Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES OF 


Wwoonrp TYPE, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

SEND FOR ESTIMATES AND BE CONVINCED. 
FURNITURE, RULES, ETC., 
ON HAND AND TO ORDER. 
Maple, Mahogany, and Boxwood, 
FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 


Send stamp for Price List and Specimen. 


PAGE’S WOOD TYPE ALBUM, 
No Old Styles: cverything Entirely New and Original. 
CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

The largest WOOD TYPE establishment in the 


The highest award at the Paris Expo 


WOOD ENG re 


world 
sition and Melbourne, Australia. 


| VING.—Mounted Box-Wood for engraving pur- 


poses, and other wood. 


THE WM, H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO, 
Norwich, Connecticut. 
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MUMFORD & HANSON, |  8& LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


ELECTROTYPERS 


“Oe Oe ea conan, tlilishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, | 


715 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 















Book and Job Work promptly attended to. 


LANGFELD, TURNER & ANDREWS, 


Manufacturers of 





Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


_——O0 


POCKET BOOKS AND PURSES TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED. 
5 0 


ag An Examination of our Stock is Cordially Invited.-@a 





















507 ARCH STREET, 










PHILADELPHIA. H, B. SOMMER & CO. S 
- (LATE WITH DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO.,) mo 
E. G. LOCKE & Cco., 628 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. =} = 
SHIPPING TAGS, GUM LABELS, ETC. nz 
GLAZED AND FANCY PAPERS, SELLING AGENTS FOR’ =o 
P. h; Clinch d 500 Stapl C lete 
CARSS ARP SASS SOANSS, Moy Mail, 60e. ‘Binds 4 Sheet, or 100 ata tine, quickly and ad 
Office and Warehouse: edsily. EVERY PRINTER SHOULD HAVE ONE. en 
37 South Sixth Strest, Perforated Gum Labels in Sheets, Chea ~ ag Convenient for S 
PHILADELPHIA. Printing. Samples re : 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., HOFSTETTER BROS., 
Booksellers and Stationers. BLANK BOOK MAKERS AND PAPER RULERS 
Publishers of Normal Series of School Books. FOR THE TRADE. 
Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, 915 AND QI7 CHERRY ' STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





and Fancy Stationery. 


530 MARKET, 3 doors below Sixth, PERFORATING, ALSO NUMBERING OF OHEOKS, BONDS, ETO. 
PHILADELPHIA. Bell Te a Communication. Orders by Mail will Receive Prompt Attention. 
















A. M. COLLINS, SON & co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 





é REMOVED TO oe 
©) 681 CHESTNUT ST. |: 


> 








JAMES ARNOLD, FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
BOOK BINDER AND PAPER WAREHOUSE\NO. 818 ARCH STREET, 
RULER FOR THE TRADE, PHILADELPHIA. 





BEST FACILITIES FOR FRANK TOOMEY & CO., 


131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
PERFORATING AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 


EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING, GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE. 


THE DIAMOND STEAM ENGINE, of one-horse power. 


Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 
PHILADELPHIA. A@ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@& 














522 MINOR STREET, 








HEMPEL’S PATENT Cast-STEEL QUOINS. 








| 
No.1, per dozen, $2. BO. Steel Key, No.1, 80 cts. | 
No. 2, sd 3 00. wing c 2, SO cts. 


———__—- —* #0 - 














FOR SALE BY 
RnR. Ss. MENAMIN, 517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 

































! GORDON’S 
FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESSES, 


¢ ~ eas—"Y-- 
FIVE SIZES MADE, ~*=> 


"% zy 


NEW CIRCULAR NOW READY. 


--+ @e ——- 


GorRDON PrREss Works, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Contains all of the best features used in — 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 











SIZES AND PRICES: 
8 x12 inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra, 
11 x 17 “ 300 a “ “ “ “ 
Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6°and $7 50. 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS. SST no 2m 
Office, 23 Chambers St., ee 


) , 
Machine Works. 59 Ann St., ; NEW YORK. 
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- CLIPPER. % “ JEWEL.” 








7x il, $165. Sx 12, $175. 2 Rollers, $125. 3 Rollers, $150. 
Boxing, $5. Boxing, $5. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 4 tis"Mronree Street) - ~~ ” -  "Gcaco. 


HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 





FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








nh 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ Work A SPECIALTY, 


ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB. PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Kept Constantly on Hand. 


The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past T'welve Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


Address all communications to R S MENAMIN 
ee . 7 


Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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W. D. WILSON & CO., 
PRINTING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 
325 PEARL STREET, (Harpers Building), 


NEW YORE. 


W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 


used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 
STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 
ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONOE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE, 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of tim: 
There is no steam to make orto maintain. A// expense ceases when engine is stopped 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
use in printing offices. 
———_ te ea - - -—— 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Messrs. SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BirmMInGHAM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. 
he 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many good qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. We run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 lbs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam efvine, 


to run it, as a gift. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 


Messrs. SCHLEICHER, SchumM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. PuiLtapevpuia, December 14th. 1878. 
GENTLEMEN: Having one of the ‘‘ Otto Silent Gas Engines,” of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, | take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has mo eguad; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& cCoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 3045 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





| 
| 
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ESTABLISHED SIXTEEN YEARS. 


GODFREW «& Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


India Rubber Roller Composition and Printers Rollers, 
No. 325 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


More Durable, will Work Better and Last Longer than any other Oomposition manufactured. o 








TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. Godfrey & Co.: Orrick oF THE STauNTON VinpiIcaTor, Staunton, Va., March 16, 1881. 
Dear Sirs :—Please send us 32 lbs. composition. ‘The last we got has lasted several years. 


Yours truly, TINSLEY & MORTON. 


Messrs. Godfrey & Co.: Or FICE OF THE Boonsspoxo Times, Boonsboro, Md., April 1, 1881 
Gents :—Rollers received this evening. Composition first-class and suitstoaT. .... Your composition cannot be surpassed. I do 
not believe it is equaled anywhere. Yours truly, R. N. MONROE. 


VUessrs. Godfrey & Ce Dover, Del., June 1, 1881. 
GENTLEMEN :— After an experience of thirty years, I give your India Rubber Roller Cc waar Pr preference over all others Iam using six 
rollers of your compound now. There is no better Respectfully, CHAS. E. FENN, Supt. of the Delawarean, 


Composition always furnished to suit the season. Melts readily and pours thin. Will give satisfaction in any 
climate. Directions for using sent with every package. 
COMPOSITION IN BULE, 25 Cts. per lb. ROLLERS CAST at 30 Cts. per Ib. 


Can be procured of any of the following firms: 
R S. MENAMIN, MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN, N. W. AYER & SON, COLLINS & M’LEESTER, THOS. W. PRICE CO., 
L. PELOUZE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. W.H. WOODCOCK, S. M. PET’ TINGILL & CO., VANDERBURG H, WELLS 
& CO., New York City. C. P. KNIGHT, 93 W. Li ymbard St., Baltimore, Md. W. C. GRUBB, Cincinnati, o. 


VANDERSURGE, WELLS & 00,“ QUPERIOR™ ruene 


NTING PRESS, 


INTER MD ENGIFERS WAREHOUSE, 2). 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





“STRONG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, ETC, 


ALSO, SUPERIOR 


woonpD TYPE . | COMPLETE 2 | ™ ' s f if ELEGANT 


WITH EVERY an 


RULES AND BORDERS. _ CONVENIENCE. I aa CONSTRUCTION. 


ALSO, 


Woops, TooLs, Etc., FOR ENGRAVERS, 


Complete Newspaper Outfits, eas oe 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


ILION, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


| Send for Circular. 
110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Sts., Aske PRESS DEPARTMENT. 


NEW YORK. 57 Reade St., New York City. 
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MENAMIN'S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS. 











(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face ot 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 





BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 35 x 234 inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside 12 x 18 inches inside 
83% x 13 2 50 | 14x 20 6a 
10 x16 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 2244 inches inside $3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside 


SS OO —————E 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


RR. Ss. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 











R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 


Pair of Twin Chases. 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
+. 7X21 15 x 8% fro oo 
20 X 25 18 x 10% II 00 


» 
. 


, 
124 12 00 


ww 
. 


oe 24X29 22 x 
26 x 34 23% x15 13 00 
+2 29% 42 26% x 19 14 00 
oo REG 29% x 21% 15 50 
35x51 32% x 234% 17 00 
38 x 55 35% x 254% 18 50 
41 x 60 38% x 27% 20 00 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


Size Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
17 X 21 15 x 8% $12 co 


1% IN. 1 IN. TRON 


1 IN, 
DPOF OR 
coc eon Au 
SPS HY FS 


20 X 25 1338 x 10% 13 00 
24 X 29 22 x 14 00 
26 x 34 23% x 15 00 
29 X 42 26% x 16 50 
32 X 47 29% x 21% 18 00 
35 X 51 3234 X 23% 19 50 
38 x 55 354 x25\% 21 50 
41 x 60 38% x 27% 23 00 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase, 


Size each, over all. Bize each, inside. Price each. 
17 X 21 15 x19 $8 co 
20 X 25 8 x23 8 50 
24X29 22 x27 9 00 
26 x 34 23% X 31% 9 5° 
29 X 42 26% x 30% 10 00 
32 X 47 * 29% x 44% IT 00 
35 X 51 3234 x 48% 12 00 
38 x 55 3534 X 52% 13 00 
41 x 60 38% x 57% 14 00 


Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. 
17 X 21 15 x19 $5 00 
20 X 25 18 x23 5 50 


z 
& - 


y 


1 IN, IRON 
w 


1% IN- 


1% IN. 
LOO OL ON 
eeurayve 


4 
° 


24x 29 22 x27 6 00 
26 x 34 23% x 31% 6 50 
29 X 42 26% x 30% 7 5° 
32X47 29% x 44% 8 co 
35 X 51 32% x 48% g 00 
ecoee 38x55 35% x 52% 10 00 
41 x 60 38% x57% II 00 


News Chase. 


Size each, over all, Bize each, inside Price each. 
17 X21 15 x19 $5 00 
20 X 25 18 x23 6 00 


1% IN. 1 IN. IRON 


LOL MLD OWS 


rf IN. 


24X29 22 X27 7 00 

26 x 34 23% x 31% 8 oo 

- + 29X42 26% x 39% 9 00 
+ 32X47 29% x 44% 10 00 
35x51 32% x 48% II 00 

: 38 x 55 35% x 52% 12 00 
- 2 41x 60 38% x57% 13 00 


rin, 1% IN. 1 IN. TRON 


KELETON CHASE, 
Ee 








Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 


dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase r 
each, and the width of crossbars.———When Chases are ordered to be made HEAviker than stated in pric 


el 


uired, the inside and outside dimensions of 
ist, an extra charge will be made, 


TERMS CASH. R. S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor St., PHILA. 
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THE BEST 


LABOR-SAVING METAL FURNITURE, 


PUT UP IN 
FONTS OF 25, 50 AND 100 POUNDS, 


—AT— 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


—_—— —_o> OR -o—_—_—___—_ 


In the 50 and roo-pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 1o ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 50 ems Pica in 
length. 
In the 25-pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length. 


NO/OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture the ends of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 
durable than the old-style open-end Furniture, 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasure to the printer, it is so accurately made and smoothly 


finished. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














RULED BILLHEADS, 





STATEMENTS, LSEEER < NOU HEADINGS, 
| ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS, 
PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANRS. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING CARDS, 


BRILLIANT ¢ CHROMO’ AND ¢ ILLUMINATED? CARDS, 


ILLUMINATED FOLDING CARDS, 


EMBOSSED, ILLUSTRATED, AND PLAIN PROGRAMME COVERS. 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, COLORED COVER PAPERS, 
BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


THOMAS W. PRICE Co. 


No. 505 MINOR S¥., PHILADELPHIA. 
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NOT 
AVAILABLE 





